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THE LONDON AND GREENWICH 
RAILWAY. 


Tus Railway presents so many important 
and attractive features, that it will scarcely 
be requisite to bespeak the reader’s atten- 
tion to the following details, descriptive of 
its localities, construction, and advantages 
to all classes of the public. It is the first 
completed railway which commences in the 
metropolis: to employ a familiar phrase, it 
brings the towns of Deptford and Green- 
wich almost one-third nearer by distance to 
London; and, in the comparative perinds 
of reaching these towns by coach and rail- 
way carriage, the saving of time willbe very 
considerable. .A more popular route could 


not have been chosen for introducing to.the 


Londoners available evidence of that noble 
triumph of science—a Railway—leading as 
this line does to one of the most interesting 
towns in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
What Londoner with oma iecomeeee pro- 
pensity, has not pleasa recollections ‘of 

REENWICH ; its mans of Henry VII. and 
VIIL., the birthplace of Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth ; ita-magnificent Hospital, 
worthy, indeed, of Britain and her “ wooden 
walls ;” its Asylum, and.school of our “ best 
bulwarks;’’ its ‘Observatory, a.redeeming 
monument of the time of Charles II.;. its 
very Lnprelge park; .and its annual fairs, 
two of the few festivals which have been 
spared from the recreations of the people. 
Old and voung, the wealthy and the hamble 
—all remember Greenwich ; whether. it be 
your epicures feasting upon whitebait and 
cold panch, ut one guinea per head, (mouth?) 
or crowds of holiday folks, with their. bright 
half-crowns, to revel in the meaner luxuries 
of an Easter or Whitsuntide fair. But we 
are “travelling out of the record,’’ and so 
zoust return. 

We have been at some paing to present 
our readers with the best. means by which 
they may approximate to the above felicities 
—or the London and Greenwich Railway. 
The prefixed Cutis from the best print of 
the day, which is one of a series of clever 
lithographs, by G. F. Bragg.* 

The entrance to the Railway is by ashort, 
Macadamized street called Duke - street, 
leading from Tooley-street, at the east side 
of the south foot of London Bridge. On 
the right of this street is the massive, new 
wing of St, Thomas’s Hospital; close to 
which are the Anatomical. Schools of the 
Hospital, which almost abut on ‘the newly 
erected offices of the Railway. Company: 
next are the double entrance-gate3 to the 
Railway, with pay and check bar, outlet, 
&c. The Py eg shows the arches of 
the line, and the, principal objects on each 
side, though in the minimo of a bird’s eye 
view. One of the earliest of these objects, 

* Published by Messrs. Ackermann and Co., by 
whose permission the prefixed has been copied. 
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tn the south side, is St. Olave’s Free Gram- 
mar School; lately built in the Tudor style, 
and pres in. the: preceding volume ‘of 
this Miscellany.t Having thus sketched 
the localities, we proceed to the 


Description of the Railway. 


The London and ona we 
Company was incorporated by Act of Par- 
liameat. in 1833, aaa the capital which it 
was announced would be sufficient to com- 
plete the work was estimated at 400,000/., 
or twenty thousand shares at 20/. each; the 
whole “4 her shares bie 8 . ily Roa 
posed of. “The projector of the undertaking 
was Lieutenant Eolonel Landmann, who has 
become the principal engineer; and the 
architect chosen was Mr. M‘Intosh. The 
first stone was laid April 4, 1834. 

It may be here necessary to state, that 
the Company had the power to borrow 
133, » in addition to the 400,000/. raised 
by shares, of which power they have availed 
themselves; but, it ought to be added, 
according to the evidence of Mr. George 
Walter, the resident Director, that the 
Company have for this sum, about forty 
acres of freehold frontages, on each side of 
the Railway, which huve been valued, at 
132,900. 

The Railway commences close to Tooley- 
street, and from thence runs upon brick 
arches in a straight line to the High-street, 
Deptford—to which place it is at present 
only completed ; thence it will be continued 
with a gentle curve across the Ravensborne 
Tiver to its terminus, about 200 yards from 
the church at Greenwich. A considerable 
number of arches have been continued close 
to the edge of Deptford Creek, in which two 
substantial piers have been erected, and 
over these an iron arch will be thrown. 
The arches, which will extend nearly a thou- 
sand in number, are built in the most sub- 
stantial manner upon concrete foundations. 
So rapidly have some of them been built, 
that 422 reared their heads within the 
first year.{ The arches, each 18 ft. span, 


+ Forhe substance of the details of the Railway, 


paper, 

nal contained an effective print ef the London en- 
trance to the Lene gg 

¢ Mr. Herapath, by no {means a partisan of the 
Railway Compaay, bears the following testimony 
to the excellent construction of the arches, in 
the Mechanics’ Magazine :—“ In so short a distance 
as four miles, great differeuces iu the uuder soi) were 
hardly to be expected. However, substrata of clay, 
gavel bere pe bog, and floatiug-land, seem to 

ve preseuted th iu luxuriant variety, the 
best soil often iu juxtaposition with the worst. But 
with these, the engineer has successfully contended, 
eo that it would require a professional eye to discover 
—— of settlement out of 575 arches already 
built. In general, the arches are segments of circles ; 
petro age ina! oaapete? arch in use, except the 
Gothic, is pressed into service as circumstances-need. 
The eye is occasionally arrested by an arch commen- 
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22 ft. high, and 25 ft. in width, support a 
viaduct, upon which is laid the railway, 
being 25 ft. wide, with 22 ft. in the clear 
—that is to say, between parapets, which 
run from end to end, full breast high, so as 
to prevent accidents. These parapets are 
two feet thick of solid brick-work ; at 
given distances there are small boxes for the 
signal-men, and those whose duty it is to 
keep the rails clear, and give notice of any 
cause which may arise for stoppages. Al- 
though the elevation of the viaduct from 
the ground is 22 feet, from the strengh of 
the parapets, (a precaution, by the by, not 
adopted in some of the most elevated parts 
of the Manchester Railway,) the possibility 
of being thrown off in the event of accident 
is prevented. The whole length from Lon- 
don to Greenwich, will be rather more than 
three miles and a quarter, so that the actual 
distance saved will be a mile and three 
quarters. The construction on arches was 
rendered necessary by the number of streets 
over which the line must be carried, and 
with the traffic through which it would other- 
wise have greatly interfered. By the adop- 
tion of arches, in every place through Ber- 
mondsey to Blue Anchor Road. leading to 
Rotherhithe, the old thoroughfares Suis 
heen strictly preserved—while the neigh- 
bourhoods in which the. elevations have 
taken place, and into which for ages the 
light had scarcely shone, have been improved, 
by promoting ventilation, and removing 
tenements of a wretched description, crowd- 
ed with a miserable population, whose filth 
and density was a fruitful source of disease, 
especially on the late prevalence of cholera. 
From Blue Anchor Road the country be- 
comes more open, although an almost conti- 
nued swamp; and eomprises meadows and 
market-gardens, over which the view is more 
agreeable, especially after Corbet’s-lane and 
the distant hills of Surrey bound the pros- 
pect. At present, there are but two lines of 
rails, which are of malleable iron, of greater 
thickness than any previously used. These 
rails are fastened on ponderous blocks of 
granite, one foot apart, in so secute a man- 
ner as to preclude the chance of their being 
displaced ; while the line is lit from end 
to end with gas, for the more certuin supply 
of which extensive gas-works are now erect- 
ing by the Company, close to Deptford Creek. 


eing with the segment of a oe and ye — 
hrough, presenting a or of an elli 
euilg ioual men well know the * wt of euch 
ue structures, yet, as far as 1 could perceive, 
there is no defici of sy y or regularity, while 
the transition of figures seized the mind with its 
pleasing effects. The prev: character of the 
work may be summed up in un 
strength without heaviness. For the purpose of 
additional security, cross walls are built between the 
arches, over which the rails are to lie for the trains, 
and the intervals are filled with concrete. By this 
means, the mass is rendered one solid ie and the 
weight of the carriages is "sD a a large space, 
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In order to avoid those casualties. which 
have so frequently occurred on other rail- 
ways by the indiscriminate admission of 
strangers, no person whatever is allowed on 
the Srseusich Railway, save those in the 
travelling-carriages, or those immediately 
connected with the works, whose experience 
enables them to avoid danger; and this is 
effected by the entrances being strictly 
guarded by the police of the Company, ‘The 
total number of arches completed to D 
ford is 842, in which it is calculated that 
upwards of sixty millions of bricks have been 
consumed. The iron rails weigh 50 lbs. per 
yard, besides the chairs or sleepers by which 
they are fixed, which weigh 20 lbs. each, 
so. that the enormous quantity of iron con- 
sumed may be easily ascertained. 

The arches, from end to end. are capable 
of being applied to various useful purposes : 
some have already been taken as stables and 
warehouses, others as shops; several at the 
Deptford end are appropriated to workshops, 
in which the machinery and carriages for use 
on the Railway are manufactured; and two 
have been fitted up as dwelling-houses, which 
are at once compact and convenient, When 
it is considered that the whole course of the 
arches has become a thoroughfare, which in 
na of time will become eirp’ | yma 

ere is no doubt that this part ‘specu- 
lation will pap an additional 7 of 

t; and the more especially as a 

gpd sh on the south side of 
the viaduct, on the ground, along which foot- 
passengers are allowed to walk om poreent ot 
one penny each, which will be willingly paid 
when the road_to Greenwich or Deptford is 
so materially shortened, This toll is another 
valuable item in the calculation of peont, ie 
dependent of freehold frontages, the pro- 
bability that, a carriage-road will be opened 
on the northern side of the arches, The 
houses in the arches comprise six rooms, and 
are warmed with ; and the only incon- 
venience likely to be sustained by the pass- 
ing of the trains, is described as like the 
noise occasionally heard from the far distant 
tolling of thunder—a noise certainly not more . 
offensive than the rumbling of carts in our 
crowded streets. 

Mr.. Herapath observes :—* In_ the nei: 
bourhood of London, many of these 
will, doubtless, be let for offices, vaults, and 
warehouses. I have heard that 500/, per 
annum _ has been offered for some between 
Joiner-street and the Bridge terminus. At 
all events, it will be the managers’ fault. if 
ultimately they do not turn in a large revenue. 
It is said there will be about 1,000 of them, 
which some calculate will fetch 30/. per 
annumeach ; or, on the whole, a vation 
nearly 30,000/. per annum. . Suppose 
900 of them let, and at 20/. each, the rent 
will be 18,000/. per annum, or 2,000. annu- 
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ally more than the interest of the whole capi- 
tal, (400,000/,) at 4 per cent.” 

From the Deptford end of the road, a 
branch is to extend to the new Deptford Pier, 
now in progress; so that passengers by 
foreign or river steamers, on landing at Dept- 
ford, may at once be carried into the heart of 
London, with all their luggage, at a compa- 
ratively trifling expense, and free from all the 
dangers and vexatious delays of the Pool of 
the Thames. 

In addition to the Deptford Pier Branch, 
the Croydon Railway Company have entered 
into an agreement with the Greenwich Com- 
pany, by which a junction of the two Rail- 
ways will take place, about a mile and three- 
quarters from London-bridge. This has been 
effected under the superintendence of the 
engineer of the latter. A —— will be 
stationed at the junction, whose duty it will 
be to give notice of the approach of either of 
the trains, as is the case on the Manchester 
and all other Railways. The time occupied 
in coming from one Railway to the other will 

less t one minute, so that very little 
delay will be occasioned. 

In order to avoid confusion at the London 
end of the Railway, there are six lines of 
rails, into which the coming trains may be 
impelled, like coaches in an inn-yard; and 
there is room for laying down two more rails 
if necessary, the space being 280 or 300 feet 
in length, and 60 or 65 feet in breadth, all 
of which is inclosed with parapet walls. A 
large plot of ground is reserved, which can, 
if requisite, be obtained by the Croydon from 
the Greenwich Company, for a distinct sta- 
tion of the former; and as the whole line of 
Railway will be lighted by gas, the facility 
of giving signals by night as well as by day 
becomes obvious. Should ‘ he nae a 
necessary, from other junctions, (which are b 
no means improbable.) a sufficient space 2 
retained for widening the present Railway ; 
and this may be effected in eight or nine 
months, at an estimated expense of 100,000/, 
including a double set of new rails. The 
Brighton Railway, as well as others, will, no 
doubt, avail themselves of the opportunity 
thus afforded of conveying their trains to the 
heart of the City. It may appear hazardous, 
for so many trains, from different lines, to 
meet in the same focus; but, by a simple 
arrangement, understood by all the engineers, 
as in coaches passing through crowded 
streets, ard by the aid of a mechanical con- 
trivance called a “ switch,” the passage from 
one railway into another and back, may be 
rendered perfectly secure. From the Green- 
wich terminus of the road, the line may be 
continued to Gravesend, Rochester, Canter- 
bury, Margate, Ramsgate, and Dover, or any 
part of the intervening country, by branches 
to be hereafter determined upon; and among 
other projects under consideration, is the con- 
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struction of a branch from Westminster 
Bridge to London Bridge, the whole as in 
the parent road on arches. By this means, 
vast accommodation will be afforded to the 
persons coming from or going to the west 
end of the metropolis. : 

The carriages have been partially running 
on the Railway, from the early part of the 

resent year, from Deptford to Bermondsey 

ad, a distance of about two miles and a 
quarter; and since then from the end of Ber- 
mondsey Street, within a very short distance 
of the intended grand entrance. A splendid 
design for this structure, somewhat resem- 
bling one of the Roman triumphal arches, 
appeared in No. 3 of the new series of the 
Railway Magazine. 

Curiosity has, of course, drawn a vast num- 
ber of persons to make the experiment of a 
trip by this new conveyance. At first, two 
engines or tenders only were in use, but six 
have since been completed, and are in constant 
use, going backwards and forwards every 
half hour, and oftener, as circumstances may 
Fequire; and the repetition of these excur- 
sions may be increased to trains starting 
from each end every five minutes, with per- 
fect safety. During the Easter and Whit- 
suntide holidays, the number of persons who 
went by the trains was very great: in the 
latter part of one day, (Kaster Monday,) 
6,312 passengers having paid. The trains to 
Deptford go on the right-hand rail, and those 
coming from thence on the left; they gene- 
tally stop, going and coming, to put down 
and take up passengers at the Bermondsey 
Road. The carriages are of various con- 
structions; some being close omnibuses, for 
which the fare is 1s.; other carriages open at 
the sides, but close at each end, the fare 9d. ; 
and others open all round, for which the fare 
is 6d. The carriages are accompanied b 
guards, in the livery of the Company, dar 
green cloth, with a section of the Railway on 
the button. The distance from Tooley Street 
to Deptford is generally accomplished in less 
than ten minutes, including stoppages and 
the necessity of starting and coming in at an 
easy rate: a part of the journey, is, however, 
done at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, 
a proof that in going long distances without 
interruption, the speed may be easily in- 
creased. At present, the train take about 
200 each trip, but the carriages may be in- 
creased according to the demand, and one 
engine may take 11 or 12,000 ngers per 
diem. The Deptford end, from the establish- 
ment of the manufactories there, is at present 
the depét for the extra engines, and they 
there undergo frequent and minute inspec- 
tion; a large, arched shed with a cast-iron 
roof having been raised to shelter the pas- 
—_ coming and going. 

he locomotive engines employed on this 
Railway are upon entirely a new construction : 
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the frames are so formed that the wheels can 
not deviate from the rails at any speed, and 
their revolving motion can be instantly 
changed to a sliding motion; thus, the 
trains being powerfully retarded by friction, 
are speedily brought to rest, and the risk of 
accidents to the passengers is materially 
diminished. Among other fancy carriages 
which have been constructed is one in the 
form of a Roman galley, which has the ap- 
pearance of floating in mid sir. 

Although it is not our intention to enter 
fully into the calculated financial results of 
the construction of this Railway, we shall 
glance at a few of the advantages which it 
promises to the public. Mr. Herapath con- 
siders one of the most valuable features of 
the design to be the Railway “coming so 
completely into the metropolis as London 
Bridge is ;” and that it, consequently, must 
monopolize all Railways from the south and 
south-east of London. Whatever may be the 
success of these Railways, when formed, they 


PRESENT CHARGES BY STAGE COACHES. 


Average Annual Expense of Money and Time. 
our. Lusid 


Inside. Outside. Average Time. 
8. d@. 8. H 
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will be so many streams of profit to the 
Greenwich Railway. “Thus, without con- 
sidering its own traffic, which will, doubtless, 
be very great, the Greenwich line, like the 
trunk of a tree, must gather strength and bulk 
from every branch it sends forth.’ Mr. 
Herapath proceeds to estimate the profits 
which are likely to accrue from these branch 
lines and other sources, and coneludes that 
the Company will probably draw from the 
public no less than 28 per cent. per annum, 
without even using their own line, and with 
scarcely any counterbalancing expense. 

The writer in the Observer remarks, that 
“the traffic betweeax London and Greenwich 
daily by the coaches, according to returns 
before the House of Lords, averages 4,000 

rsons a day; but how vastly will this be 
increased when the distance can be accom- 
plished at so much less expense and with so 
material a saving of time.” The following 
comparative table has been published, illus- 
trating the effects of the change :— 


le. Outside Roof or Dickey. Hours. 





21 6 1 1 £5415 £3610 0 £46 10 

Ist Class, 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 
Deduct Railway charges as below 36 10 27 7 6 ls 5 182 
Saving by Railway - - - - - £4185 £926 £185 548 


In com with Stage Coach 


will save peramunum - - - - 


CHARGES BY RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 

Ist. Class, Qud Class. 3:d Class. Average Annual Expense of Money and Time. 
8. d. d, Time. 

1 9 15min. £36 10 

In comparison with” Daily Payments to the 


Railway, Free Tickets will further save - 16 10 1176 6 5 j 
*\st Class Carriages - - £5 per quarter. 
‘2nd Class ditto - - - £4 ditto. 
3rd Class ditto - - - £3 ditto. 


The Railway was opened on Wednesday 
the 14th instant, by the first starting of the 
train from the commencement of the line at 
the principal entrance from Duke-street, Lon- 
@on Bridge; when the Lord Mayor, the Lady 
Mayoress, and Sheriffs, took their seats in 
the first carriage ; the journeys to and from 
Deptford were performed in 14 minutes each 
way. 





SONG OF THE SWALLOW. 


Tur children at Rhodes used anciently, on 
the arrival of that herald of spring, the 
swallow, to carry the bird about from door to 
door, while they sang the following song :— 


The swallow is come! 

The swallow is come! 

O fair are the seasons, and light 
Are the days, that she brings 
With her dusky wings, 

And her bosom snowy-white. 
Andtwilt 


thou not 
From the wealth that is thine, 


Travelling, {the Free Tickets ¢ Inside, £34150 . 






















Outside, 20 10 0 


Ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class, Hours. 
£2776 £18 5 182 


The fig and the bowl 

Of rosy wine, 

Aud the wheaten meal, and the basket of cheese, 
And the omelet cake, which is known to please 
The swallow that comes to the Rhodian land ? 
Say, must we begone with au empty hand, 

Or shall we receive 

The gift that we crave ? 

Tf thou give, it is well ; 

But beware if thou fuil, 

Nor hope that we'll leave thee,— | 

Of all we'll bereave thee. 

We'll bear off the door, 

Or its posts from the floor,— 

Or we'll seize thy young wife who is sitting within, 
Whose form is so airy, sv light, aud so thin, 

And as lightly, be sure, will we bear her away.’ 
Then look that thy gift be ample to-day, 

Aud open the door, open the door, 

To the swallow open the door! 


o af bow are we, aS 
To be foiled in our glee, . ae 
But boys who will have our will M toMy Bg 
This day, ee & 
But boys who will have our will, iH. By 
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LINES TO THE STATUE OF A SLEEPiNG 
CHILD. 


Farr image of t 
Which Chi only kuows, 
When Fancy binds the spirit in its zone ; 
. utiful, deep, 
The balmy hush of si 
Seals thy pale lids, and shuts thy lijs of stone. 
mother i 4 
Ma: my con ae f 
y mo orm, 
Wand foudly hope that life 
With care and sorrow rife 


‘Will ne’er obscure thy sunshine with a storm. 
If Memory to thine 
Her magic glass app! 

And brings the phantoms of the past to view, 
Oh! when thy lids unclose, 
Mayst thou remember those 

‘Whose course on earth was transient as the dew. 
Type of the sculptor’s art! 
Appealing to a anes 

With‘power alone to fervid genius given, 
Although thy marble must 
Again return to dust 

A lasting home awaiteth thee in heaven.—G.R.C. 


PROFESSOR WILSON. 
(To the Edttor.) 

Accorpine to the newspaper reports of a 
owe dinner, lately given at Edinburgh to 
omas Campbell, and at which Professor 
Wilson presided, the former, when proposing 
the health of the chairman, related an anec- 
dote connected with Professor Wilson, to the 
effect that “John Wilson, the ornithologist, 
who went to America, was mistaken for the 
poet, and landed on the shore of that country, 
amidst the clapping of hands all over New 
Orleans, and was walked into the interior of 
the country in great state. But the Americans 
being told by the said John Wilson, that he 
was not the great John Wilson, turned round 
upon him with indignation, and were going 
to tar and feather him”—(great laughter and 

cheering.) ’ 

If those present had ever read of Wilson 
the ornithologist, the “ laughter” could 
not have been at the incident, but at the 
blarney of this aneedote, which some wag 
must ne invented for the occasion. There 
are several thi inst’ the probabilit 
of such a enistake First, Wilson the 
ornithologist landed in America about the 
time the professor was born; assuredly, he 
died within twelve months of the publication 
of the Isle of Palms and béfore Black- 
wood’s Magazine was in existence.—{ Athe- 
naum, No. 469.) Secondly, the name of the 
American ornithologist was not John, but 
Alexander Wilson. ‘Thirdly, Alexander Wil- 
son, in his diary, mentions no such incident. 
Fourthly, it is very improbable that even if 
Professor Wilson had been as much cele- 
brated in the time of that distinguished orni- 
thologist as he is now, that his fame would 
have been so generally known at New Or- 
leans as to induce them to receive him with 
a “clapping of hands.” And lastly, it is 
not likely that they would have preferred the 
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visit of a writer of stories of fiction and 
poems, to the faithful historian of the real 
objects of nature—of nature as she is in their 
own country. James H. Fenng.y. 


SONNET, 
WRITTEN IN ST. MARGARET'S BAY. 
Yx cliffs that with your shaggy brows sublime, 
Frown o’er the Fae as ye frown’d of old; 
Titanic forms! o’er which t 


Or wintry winds, and desola 
Upon your summits fix their “7 throne, 
Still may ye to the western world proclaim 
How mighty Albion won her altars and 4 -— - 





Che Paturalist. 


DOMESTICATION OF THE DOG. 

Tue period at which the domestication of the 
dog first took place is wholly lost in the mist 
of antiquity. e earliest mention of it, in 
the Sacred Scripture, occurs during the so- 
journ of the Israelites in Egypt: — “ But 
against Israel shall not a dog move his 
tongue.” It is again mentioned in the Mo- 
saic law, in a manner which would seem to 
show that they were the common scavengers 
of the Israelitish camp, as they are still in 
many cities of the East :—‘' Neither shall x 
eat any flesh that is torn of beasts in the 
field: ye shall cast it to the dogs.” A simi- 
lar office seems to be repeatedly alluded to 
in the course of the Jewish history :—“ Him 
that dieth in the city shall the dogs eat, and 
him that dieth in the fields shall the fowls of 
the air eat:” a common curse, as it would 
appear, as it occurs verbatim on no less than 
three separate occasions in the First Book of 
Kings ; and evidently intimates a violent'and 
disgraceful death, without the honours of 
sepulture. The dog was considered by the 
Jews as eminently an unclean animal, and 
was the figure selected for the most ‘cont 
tuous insults. ’ It is impossible not to’ 
struck with the striking similarity’ which 
exists in the feelings off many Oriental na- 
tions at the present day, amongst whom the 
very phraseology of the Scriptures is, with 
little modification, applied to a similar pur- 
pose. The ancient Greeks, however, would 
appear to have entertained a very different 
sentiment towards it. Homer, in his Odys- 
sey, employs the faithfat attachment of the 
dog to his master, ‘as the foundation of one 
of the most touching and interesting inci- 
dents in the eventful wanderings of his hero; 
and there is not a modern story of the kitid, 
accumulated as such instances have been 
the industry of unnumbered collectors of 
“ anecdotes of the dog,’’ which can surpass 
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—perhaps scarcely equal—the affecting sim- 
plicity with which the poon.log’s dying re- 
cognition of his long-lost master is related, 
by one who wrote probably not less than two 
thousand seven hundred years ago. From 
that time to the present, in all countries 
where the religious peculiarities of the people 
have not interposed, the merits of the dog 
have been acknow and recorded. He 
has been the pampered minion of royalty, and 
the half-starved partaker of the begyar's 
crust: in one furm he appears as the high- 
bred hound of the chase; in another as the 
lowly but more useful keeper of his. master’s 
flocks; in another as the gure and pertina- 
cious tracker of human felons; in another as 
the active destroyer of humbler nuisances ; 
and in another as the laborious beast of bur- 
den and of draught. — His: of British 
Quadrupeds, by Thomas Bell, F.4.S., F.L.S 





Popular Antiquities. 


CURIOUS ANTIQUE RELI€. 


As some workmen were digging in a field 
near Oswestry, Shropshire, a short time since, 
they turned up the hilt and part of the blade 
of an elegant, antique sword. The blade was 
in two pieces, completely incrusted with rust, 
and very much corroded ; but, upon cleaning 
and grinding a part of it, the steel was 
found to be of excellent temper. The handle 
is apparently of ebony, or some similar wond, 
but incrusted with the oxide, which has 
from the steel inserted in it, and 
worked its way through the pores of the 
wood, so as to make it resemble buck’s horn. 
The scabbard and hilt are mounted with richly 
chased silver, as perfect as when it came out 
of the hand of the graver. On the end of ~ 
hilt, is an eagle pouncing on its prey, and a 
poceteiireh of Jupiter and Leda, (mn each 
side of the guard is a full-length figure; 
and on the sword-end i baer >» 
figures of a spread , and of a doe 
couchant regardant ; the latterfigure appears 
asacrest. Qn'the silver plate which covers 
the opening of the scabbard, is the repesen- 
tation of an Arcadian shepherd-scene. The 
sword is of the description of those which 
were worn by the cavaliers, and there is no 
doubt but that it was dropped by an officer 
belonging to the royalist army, who were de- 
feated by Sir Thomas Middleton, a 
made an attempt to regain ion of t 
town of Oswestry, July 2, 1644. after its cap- 
ture by the Parliamentary force. “They had 
‘taken the passage of water,” says Sir Thomas 
Middleton, “near to Whittington, and very 
furiously assaulted and charged us, but were 
repu and forced to retire, through the 
courage of our horse, who most courageously 
entertained the enemy. Three several times 
the skirmish was doubtful, either side being 
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forced so often to retreat; but, in the end, 
our foot forces coming up, relieved the horse, 
beat back the enemy, and pursued them with 
such force, that they put them to an absolute 
flight, in which we them five miles 
towards Shrewsbury, to a place called Felton- 
heath. They lost many stout men, and had 
many —_ taken eee ane “aan 
being o at quality; in ight, 
Guteek Cede feat we found in our 
pursuit the highway strewed with ammu- 
nition, &c.” Ww. 


. C. 





SAVOY PALACE AND HOSPITAL, STRAND. 


Precisgxy a century since, this noble Hos- 
pital existed in embattled capaciousness. It 
was principally built of stone; its outer walls 
immediately abutted upon the Thames, where 
was a flight of steps, but its principal en- 
trances were from the Strand. 

On the demolition of the old church of St. 
Mary-le-Strand, by the Protector Somerset, 
the Hospital Church, which was dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, was, by permission of 
the Master of the Savoy, allotted to the use 
of the former parish, and it then obtained 
the appellation of St. Mary’s Church, by 
which it is still distinguished. “ That church, 
with its small, mean tower,” says Mr. Bray- 
ley, “is now all that remains of this exten- 
sive Hospital, except some fragments of 
walls, and the triple flight of steps, (marked 
in the old plan as the Little Savoy Gate,) 
now called the Savoy steps. The church is 
a substantial, stone edifice, without aisles, 
having six large, but low, pointed windows, 
in the Tudor style, on each side: at the 
north end, where the altar is, was another 
but still larger window, of similar form, which 
has been stopped up. There is considerable 
elegance in the ceiling, which is slightly 
coved at the sides, but horizontal ctherwise : 
its whole extent is richly panelled with 
quatrefoils, all the larger rows of which con- 
tain shields, each inclosed by a crown of 
thorns, and sculptured with emblems of the 
Passion and other scriptural sub} ' 

“ A considerable part of this ital was 
dilapidated by fire in the time of Charles IT. 
During the Butch wars, in the same reign, 
the dormitory, with the sisters’ and 
porters’ lodgings. were appropriated for the 
reception of sick and wounded seamen and 
soldiers; after which, and until the recent 
demolition of the buildings on the erection of 
Waterloo Bridge, the Savoy was princi 
occupied as for soldiers, and a 
prison for deserters. Where the Middle 
Savoy Gate was, is now a wide openi 
called Savoy Street, on the west side o which 
the German Lutheran Church still remains, 
as marked in the plan, but that church is of 
brick, and of modern date. The approach to 
the bridge from the Strand, which is formed 
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(Remains of the Savoy Hospital.) 


by Wellington-street, and its western conti- 
nuation, Lancaster-place, covers the entire site 
of the old Duchy-lane, as well as of a con- 
siderable part of the Hospital. Lancaster- 
place, which is built upon high arches, in 
order to raise the ‘houses to the level of the 
road, forms a handsome row of buildings, 
terminating, near the bridge, with the Duchy 
Office.’* 


The vignette shows a fragment of this 
ancient Hospital: some further notice of its 
remains will be found in the Mirror, vol. vi., 
p- 169. 

® Londizians, vol. iii., p. 344. 


The HSketch-Book. 


THE WATER-PARTY. 


Ma. Sxetimus Savory was a stout, round- 
bodied, round-faced man, of some fifty well- 
accredited years of age,—a retired confec- 
tioner, and, in his time, a person of much 
eminence in his branch of art; moreover 
was he a warm man, according to his friends 
in the City, as certainly was to' be expected 





of one who had passed so many years indus-- 


triously among fires, ovens, stewpans, and 
brasiers. Mr. Savory’s reputation had 
thriven with his trade. He was of an inge- 
nious and tasteful turn of mind, and the 
inventer of many little dishes and devices 
that a pastry-eating public devour every 
day, without pausing to inquire to whose 
genius they are indebted for their entertain- 
ment. If it be any consolation to our let- 
tered friends, they may be assured, that 


pastry no more than literature meets with 
that ready acknowledgment on the part of 
the million, that its clever authors might 
deserve or desire. A new vol-au-vent ex- 
cites almost as little interest for its origin- 
ator as a new novel ; and the world at large 
devour tarts and treatises, jujubes and jeus- 
@esprit, with equal nonchalance and morti- 
fying incuriosity. Need I corroborate my 
assertion by the well-known fact, that the 
author of Bath buns remains unknown to 
the present day. The same may be said of 
him who first threw “a perfume o’er the 
violet,’? by naming certain little delicacies 
ycleped Kisses, that same endearing, 
value-enhancing title. Knowing my friend 
Savory’s hand und style of thought, I should 
have been inclined to ascribe to him the 
invention of both the Kiss and its cognomen, 
were it not incontestible that this luxury 
was in vogue long before our times. It has 
often surprised me that he would never send 
any one of his ingenious works to the “ Ex- 
hibition.”” Certain is it, that the mere out- 
side view of his shop on Twelfth-Night, 
like a visit to the Vatican or the Louvre, 
has been known to equip a light porter with 
a taste, and send him away a heavy critic 
for the term of his natural life. 

I have said that Mr. Savory had retired 
from business, but that is not altogether 
correct—he still had an interest in the con- 
cern, and looked after its more wholesale 
transactions—the great Russian tallow sales 
for instance, and other confectionery indis- 
pensables. Still, Septimus was ‘mainly un- 
employed ; and the same fate attended the 
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knowing old bachelor of fifty, that would 
have befallen the novice of fifteen in like 
— Mr. Savory got into mis- 
chief. 

Love has been to mere animal 
complaints,—if a man do not take to it, as to 
them, kindly in his youth, he is never safe 
from attack as long as he lives. So fell it 
out with our confectioner.. He that formerly 
was reputed by the waggish spinsters of his 
neighbourhood to keep his heart in no less 
secure and cvol place than his ice-cellar, was 
now a prey to the warmest attacks of the 
“ great agitator,”—Dan Cupid, as Mercutio 
called the little, troublesome imp. 

The first foor of his house lying between 
Mr. Savory’s lodging and that of, his old 
friend Mr. Whippy, was tenanted by Mes- 
dames Hyacinthe and Stock, a fair copartner- 
ship in the dress-making line. Between 
this pretty firm, then, and the two single 


gentlemen, their neighbours, an intimate. a y 


most intimate, acquaintanceship sp up, 
which threatened, at all pm pty the 
breaking of one firm, and the utter ruin of 
two old bachelors—by marriage. How things 
had come to this pass, there was no saying. 
Mr. Savory laid the blame at Mr. Whippy's 
door; and the latter gentleman was very par- 
ticular always to carry it back again, as ori-. 
ginating in :Mr. Savory’s house; but, if we 
consider where the fair objects of the dispute 
dwelt themselves, it will ba once apparent 
that the affair took its origin between the 
two. 

However, to come to our tale at last, 
to whichever party is to be ascribed the fus- 
tering of the double amour, there is no doubt 
that to Savory alone is due the merit of a 
plot which he laid to surprise his friends in 
—, and to entrap the gentle heart of 

. Hyacinthe in particular. For, after 
three days’ close confinement, a brilliant idea 
first saw the light, the material parts of 
which were forthwith inclosed in a note, and 
dispatched to next door but one, and direct- 
ed, “ Simon Whippy, Esquire.” 

Though the positive wording of this com- 
munication may not be laid before the reader, 
yet we have reason to conclude that Septi- 
mus called upon the said Simon to join him 
in an entertainment to their joint friends, 
Mes‘lames Hyacinthe and Stock ; offering at 
the same time to be at all the cost and labour 
of invention, arrangement, thought, and invi- 
tation ; and entreating of Mr. Whippy, that 
he would not trouble himself any further, 
than to undertake to defray one half of the 


nses. 

onThis missive, happily for its fate, reached 
its destination, just as Simon Whippy, Es- 
quire, was at a dead halt in the middle of 
the second line of a centaine of couplets 
which he intended to indite in honour of his 
friend, Miss Stock. The poet at once saw 
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the advantage offered, and his modesty aid- 
ing his penetration, they led him to 
the conclusion that a good dinner and a day’s 
pleasuring would be the next best thing, 
after his own verses, that he could offer to 
the pretty milliner. The thing was resolved! 
Mr. Whippy dashed his pen to the ground, 
having first carefully wiped the nib, and next 
proceeded to, put away his Muse and his blot- 
ting case, determined to be guided by Mr. 
Savory,—though he did not quite underst 
the different degree of estimation in which 
that gentleman appeared to hold his judg- 
ment and his purse. 

Early on the morning of the 3]st of May 
—that is, a few days after the events nar- 
tated—two boats were observed moored close 
under the landing-place above bridge at 
Westminster. The - in all be gaiety of 

ilt mouldings, brass fittings, pink awnings, 
nd four striped-shirted yt} red-capped 

oung watermen; the other, as it were a 
tender to the bigger boat, was no farther 
conspicuous, than as containing a big drum, 
a French horn, a clarinet, and its own small 
complement of men,—not to mention the 
unfortunate beings who were to 
aggravate the same drum, clarinet, and horn, 
during the excursion about to be: The day 
came in but coldly: the calm surface of the 
waters was now and then tinged with the beams 
of morning, but it was to no warmth-diffusing 
parpose. Sol shone forth at times aap 
as if making an effort to get up, but in 
appeared more than half disposed once more 
to don the red night-cap of cloud which fair 
Aurora had already so often gently drawn 
from off his brow. While waiting for their 
living freight, the heroes of the striped shirts 
were sensibly moved to moralize on the frigi 
vanities and cold shows of this world, and— 
to regret their p-jackets. But the musi- 
cians, a wiser race, long ago deputed the 
hom, a fellow with a purple face, to knock 
up the people at the Red Lion, and were 
reaping their reward and consolation in the 
discussion of a can of early purl. 

Such was the aspect of affairs long after 
the hour at which Mr. Savory had implored 
every body to be on the ground, and such 
they remained for some minutes longer. 
However, it is due to that tleman to 
record, that, he and his immediate protégés 
were the first to arrive; they were set down 
somewhat about seven in number. To wit— 
himself, his friend Whippy, and his little 
nephew Ned—of whom more anon,—the two 
* young ladies,” and though last, not light- 
est, two bouncing hampers. While Mr. 
Whippy was looking oyer his spectacles in 
search of the rest of the , others dropped 
in—in the shape of two dashipg gentlemen, 
hight Bobbin and Spangles, mutual friends 
of our adventurous bachelors, and especially 
invited to entertain the ladies, though with a 
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strict proviso that were not to make 
themselves too agreeable. 

The last to arrive were Mr. and Mrs, 
Brownhead, who were presently seen _pick- 
ing their way down greasy steps,— 
Mrs. B. scolding everybody for being so 
late, and next rating her husband for sink- 
ing up to one knee, (as he certainly did,) in 
the mud. Everybody hastened to assure 
her that it was not his fault; concluding 
with the truth, to which Brownhead’s nan- 
keen gaiters bore testimony, that mud was 
mud, and not granite; they might have 
added that the old gentleman’s legs were so 
thin, that no wonder they cut in. Mrs. B., 
however, stood her ground better than her 
husband had done his, and maintained that 
he should have allowed her to go first. 
Having enforced this principle upon her 
surrounding friends, the lady concluded her 
harangue by desiring the men to “ put 
Brownheuad in the boat !” 

*¢ Nous voila, enfin !’’ cried Miss Stock, 
the English partner, who had the peculiarity 
of never speaking anything but French ; 
while, as some small amends for the disgrace 
and loss suffered by our tongue, the Parisian 
side of the house was equally partial to 
English. 

Kes, Mees Stork—regarden—we are 
moving—dey are going to make von start.” 

«I hope not, ma’am,’”’ said Mr. Bobbin, 
slightly misunderstanding the lady, “ for py 
part I don’t see the fun of their making one 
start—I hate guns anywhere, except in the 
fields ——” 

“Where you never go to handle them, 
eh, Bobbin ?”? unkindly observed his friend 
Spangles. 

But here the conversation dropped, as the 
boutmen dipped their oars, and stood out 
for the middle of the stream; Mlle. Hya- 
cinthe waving her colours over the side, and 
Mr. Savory exchanging smiles all round. 
The musicians having tossed their empty 
can ashore, followed closely in the rear, and 
struck up some popular and cheering air, 
with full band, as an impertinent pot-boy 
vainly and vociferously end red to re- 
mind them that the purl was yet unpaid for. 

Now then was Mr. Septimus Savory ‘in 
bliss: whichever way he turned, the grati- 
fication beaming on the countenances of his 
friends radiated back upon himself, as the 
prime cause of all. On one side of him 
sat his beloved, his Hyacinthe, looking 
quite as young and pretty as she had looked 
at the commencement of their long acquaint- 
ance, and chattering loud enough for ten: 
on the other, his friend Whippy, whose in- 
tense pleasure glistened through his very 
spectacles. It was a treat to Savory to see 
that gentleman looking so well and so gay. 
Ilis face wore a bottle green hue as usual, 
but his dress was cheerful; while his broad, 
flat figure and short arms, equipped in an 
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olive brown coat end lemon-coloured waist- 
coat, bore no distant resemblance to a fine, 
lively turtle, sitting up to look about him. 
Then there was Miss Stock, and the young 
sparks, Bobbin and Spangles, whose wit and 
white hats, Mr. Savory foresaw, would excite 
the admiration of all on the river. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brownhead, too, were there doubtless 
to add to his enjoyment by and by, but as 
yet the good lady had not forgotten the 
soiled pantaloons, and till she had looked 
over his accident, the little old gentleman 
knew better than to venture even to look 
over the sides of the vessel. Excepting this 
pair, all was gaiety, even to the bottom of 
the boat, for that was covered with a con- 
fused, but smart, assemblage of silk dresses, 
fancy trousers, neat ankles, and Wellington 
boots. To add an additional grace to his 
tpn Mr. Savory had his secret; and 
elt that his friends were about to he in- 
debted to him for an agreeable surprise. 

They cleared Millbank and the Peniten- 
tiary, Vauxhall and its jovial reminiscences, 
Tothill-fields, and their rural solitudes, and, 
presently, the Red House. The day was 
clearing up decisively. The banks of the 
river richly maintained the character be- 
stowed on them by earlier navigators. Now 
a cow, now two of the same picturesque 
animals together; now a group of alders, 
or a dirty alder; now a wood-built hut, 
with red tiles, or a burge-breaker’s cottage 
in thatch; sedges, flags, and bullrushes, 
alternately invested the scene with an inde- 
scribable charm. As a lover of the sedgy 
margin and the brink of rivers, Mr. Savory 
had his fancy suited to the full. Our glo- 
rious river is all brink; or, rather, there is 
nothing to be seen beyond. Moses would 
recall the hour of his mother’s desertion, at 
the sight of our well-grown rushes: a Rot- 
terdammer would feel quite at home, with 
the full flood of mud sweeping ast him, 
between banks worthy of his Kitherland 
—or, more properly speaking, of his father- 
water. 


Bridge after bridge did our merry party 
sweep beneath, and such was the desire in 
the heart of Mr. Savory for all the world 
to participate in the gratification of the 
day, that upon a voice from one bridge call- 
ing out for an encore, after the boats had 
shot through, Septimus himeelf desired the 
watermen to try back and come through 
t’other arch; a manceuvre which was in- 
stantly ‘executed, to the infinite delight of 
three Putney butcher-boys, and a market 
gardener from Fulham. In only one or two 
circumstances was Savory annoyed. Mr. 
Spangles on the one hand, and Bobbin on 
the other, would insist upon keeping their 
arms in extremely close juxtaposition with 
the respective backs of “the young ladies,” 
to the imminent danger, as he observed, of 
the said arms being crushed by passing 
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bouts: an extraordinary instance of the 
kind disposition of Mr. Savory! But 
aguin, and this is # blacker charge against 
the young gentlemen, whenever he, or his 
friend Simon Whippy, did venture on a 
shrewd observation or a playful sally, they 
found themselves put down or snapped up 
in a twinkling by the same all-embracing 
wits: whereas, like the man in the Specta- 
tor, who had engaged a butt for the day, 
he, Savory, had intended it should be ‘just 
the reverse. 

At length, the joyous crew reached 
Richmond, where they landed, and, in Mr. 
Bobbin’s own words, “ divulging ’’ in all 
directions, philandered away an hour, bear- 
ing with them strict injunctions neither to 
eat nor to drink clandestinely, but to abide 
the time and dinner appointed by the 
director-general of the day. 

So far had things prospered ; but the tide 
turned at Richmond, figuratively as well as 
physically. Heated by his walk, upon re- 
turning to the boat to complete the few miles 
yet to be run, Mr. Savory took off his hat; 
displaying a head which, if not particularly 
well formed, was at least well powdered—for 
Mr. S. was among the last of those who affect 
that old gentlemanly weakness. At first 
there was nothing extraordinary in the cauli- 
flower pate before them to attract the atten- 
tion of the company, but, in a very few 
minutes, there was observed to settle on it— 
first one fly, and then two flies; and pre- 
sently a bluebottle looked in to see what was 
going on; each and all of which parties 
buzzed aloud till they were surrounded by a 
host of their species: in fact, Mr. Savory’s 
head became like a swarm of flies. Horse- 
flies, dragon-flies, and may-flies, with here 
and there a young wasp, seemed inclined to 
colonize in the same quarter. In short, in 
the poet’s words, 

Ten thousand different kinds 
Peopled the wig! 

But we are not to re pad that all this 
passed without some slight remonstrance on 
the part of the late owner of the head, so 
highly honoured: he brushed, and Mile. 
Hyacinthe brushed, and Mr. Whippy brushed, 
(till he found both powder and flies brushing 
on to his own person,) but all to no purpose. 
Who could account for the phenomenon ? no 

one. So Mr. Savory replaced his hat again. 
But the straggling curls still exposed temp- 
tation: it was a hot, lazy day, the flies had 
nothing in the world to do, and were content 
to hang three-thick upon their feast, and 
at times to take a turn among the rest of 
the party; though ears and noses tingled, 
and the lips (or the lip-salve) of the fairer 
voyagers offered indescribable sweets, the 
winged monsters found no other such head. 
We have named one Master Ned—a ne- 
phew of Mr. Savory, and a freshman in the 
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school of pastry, as being of the party. This 
young gentleman, oning the thn that was 
going forward, could no longer keep his own 
counsel, but whispered to his neighbour that 
“ by some accident, his uncle’s powder-box 
had been filled with powdered sugar.” This 
piece of information was not long in maki 
the round of the boat, and though it 

the ire of some, and the laughter of others, it 
by no means tended to drive away the flies, 
who now thronged “ in legions infinite,” as 
if re-assured by Ned’s story that they were 
perfectly legitimate in their taste. 

If to have companions in our woe be 
consolation, Mr. Savory was not without’ a 
counterpoise to his ygrief—for none of his 
friends were any longer at their ease, but 
soon were his troubles heightened by that very 
circumstance. Fearful murmurs were afloat 
in the gloomy circle, that one man’s head 
should be a source of misery to so many. 
First was it silently proposed to consign the 
wig to the use and emolument of the river 
gods or barbels below; and when it proved 
that the wig was no wig, but natural hair, 
then, horrible to relate—then, I say, by nod, 
wink, and inuendo, was it put to the vote, 
whether man, head, wig, powder, flies, and 
all, should not be put quietly over the side of 
the boat, as a general nuisance. 

A dreadful situation for Mr. Savory, and 
narrowly did he escape! The motion was 
lost by one vote. 

‘““ My dear fellow,” said Spangles, who 
had been the ringleader in the late projected 
mutiny, “ my dear fellow, you couldn't hold 
your head under water just for five minutes, 
could you ? do now, try! Five minutes, and 
we shall get the start of the enemy. I will 
hold you, and Brownhead, as an impartial 
man, shall hold the watch.”’ 

“La belle idée!” per Miss Stock, 
“np les mouches! — yez-la donc, 
M. de la téte suerée !” é 

iy den—if you please!” said Ma- 
demoiselle, “ id eo loav betters san 
never,” whispe e seducing beauty. 

“ Do now, try !’’ echoed the whole 
wk Oh! om bluebottles!” moaned Mr. 

ippy, looking imploringly in the face of 
his friend, but without aad a word. 

Savory recognised the appeal. This last 
blow—not to speak of fly-blows—was almost 
too much: Septimus saw what was expected 
of him as a gentleman, but he also perceived 
the inconvemiences likely to attend an immer- 
sion of his occiput. He could not but feel, 
too, that the usage he was experiencing was 
not the most grateful on the part of certain 
me Everybody had shifted for him or 

erself: he sat alone, deserted, and a prey to 
flies. She, whom he would have cherished, 
not only among troublous insects, but in 
darkness, and amidst all the other 
of Egypt, had flown to the protection of ano- 
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ther. An invincible barrier of parasols was 
erected between him and his species. 

Help — were — = he 
expected. waterman’s > cap, 
handed to him on the end of © boat-hook, 
covered his sweet head all over—even unto 
his nose ; and, in five minutes, like a flower, 
on which the night had fallen, he was de- 
serted by all who had drawn sweets from his 
hyacinthine locks, and presently restored to 
happiness and the society of his friends. But 
as in children, we hear the deep heart-born 
sob long after the anguish has passed away, 
so did the grave countenance of our friend 
occasionally y some residue of - griefs. 

-R. 
(To be continued.) 
. Pew Books. 


THE DESULTORY MAN. 

By the Author of Richeliew. 
[Two thirds of this work, by Mr. James; 
and consisting of Tales and Sketches, have 
been already before the public in Annuals 
and other periodical works. The several 

ieces have much of the ease and ele 
by which the author’s writings are distin- 
guished. i i i 
air,” romances of real life, and some v 
pi sketches of life and character in 
the South of France, with a few descriptions 
of the scenery in that district. We quote a 
paper to ourselves new. | 
La Galette. 

Hunger, that most domineering of all 
tyrants, took advantage of our ramble to 
bully us sadly; and though we had not ne- 
ylected to satisfy his morning demands, 
before we set out from Dieppe, he contrived 
to force us into a dirty, little cottage at Ar. 

ues, which the people called “ l’Auberge !” 
t was the st t combination of kitchen 
and pigsty, and henroost, that ever I saw. 
ing, and cackling, and grunting, were 
all going on at once when we arrived, and 
some of the joint produce was offered for our 
luncheon, in form of a dish of eggs and 
onions swimming together in lard. The 
people of the house seemed to consider this 
mess as the acme of cookery; but in spite of 
sundry epithets bestowed upon it, such as 
charmant, délicieux, &c., we a taste 
enough to prefer some plain boiled eggs, 
whose friendly shells had tee them from all 
contamination. 

I suppose that particular dishes become as 
it were national property, because they are 
so nasty that no one can eat them, ae 
those who are brought up to it; but certainly 
when our mouths have been seasoned to any 
of these national messes in our youth, every 
thing else seems flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
They are so intimately combined with all our 
early recollections, that, in after years, they 
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form no small link in that. bright chain of 
memory which binds our affection so strongly 
to the days of our infancy. 

It is all very bathotic and gross I know, 
but, nevertheless, salt salmon and peas to a 
Fleming, gruyere to a Swiss, or barley broth 
and oatmeal porridge to a Scot, will dv more 
to call up old and sweet remembrances of 
home and happiness, and early days, than the 
most elaborate description. But all this is 
nothing to the power which a galette has 
morally and physically upon a native of 
Britanny. 

I do not mean to speak anything profanely, 
but had Eve been a Bretonne, Satan might 
have offered her an apple to all eternity. She 
would not have said thank you for it. Nay, 
had it been a whole apple pie, she would but 
have turned up her nose, and we might all 
have been in ise up to this present one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven. 
He might have prated about know teo, 
as long as he liked; it would not have made 
any difference, for the Bretonnes have seen 
no bluestockings since Madame de Sevigné’s 
time, and I never could find ten of them that 
knew the difference between London and 
Pekin, or that wished to know it. But if the 
tempter had offered her a galette, 


ery Paradise! She could never have wEtneton’k 


it. She would but have bargained for a little 
milk, and a piece of butter, and gone out as 
quietly as my fire is doing at this moment. 
But it may be necessary to explain what 
sort of a thing a galette is; the receipt is as 
lows :— 
Take a pint of milk or a pint of water, as 
the case may be, put it into a dirty earthen 
n, which has never been washed out since 
it was made; add a handful of oatmeal, and 
stir the whole round with your hand, pouring 
in meal till it be of the consistency of hog- 
wash. Let the megs stand till next morning, 
then pour it ont as you would do a pancake, 
upon a flat plate of heated iron, called a ga- 
lettier ; ascertain that it be not too hot, by 
any process yon may think fit. In Britanny 
they spit upon it. This being placed over a 
smoky wood fire, will produce a sort of tough 
cake called a galette, which nothing but a 
Breton or an ostrich can digest. 
In this consists the happiness of a Breton, 
and all his ideas somehow turn upon this. If 
‘ou ask a labouring man where he ir going, 
answers, “ Manger de la galette?” If it 
rains after a drought, they tell you, “ II pleut 
de la galette;” and the height of hospitality 
is to ask you in “ pour manger de la galette.” 
I remember a curious exemplification of 
what I have said above, which occurred to 
me during a former residence in Britanny. 
All orders of monks except that of La Trappe, 
having been long abolished in France, it is 
very rare ever to meet with any, except when 
some solitary old devotee is seen crossing the 
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under which insignia he passes un- 
questioned, being considered in bond, as 
mercantile folks would say. However, as I 
‘was passing one day through Evran, I was 
surprised to see a regular Capuchin, walk- 
ing leisurely through the streets without 
any symptoms of pilgrimage about him. He 
‘was a very reverend-looking personage, clad 
in his Jong, dark robes with his cowl thrown 
back upon his shoulders, and his high fore- 
head and bald head meeting the sun un- 
shrinkingly, as an old friend whom they had 
been accustomed to encounter every day for 
many a year. His long beard was as white 
as snow, and a single lock of hair on his 
forehead marking where the tonsure had 
ended, mude him look like an old father 
Time turned Capuchin, 

He was a native of Britanny, I learnt, and 
had quitted his convent during the revolu- 
tion; not, indeed, with any intention of 
breaking the vow he had taken, or of aban- 
doning the mode of life he had chosen: 
but it was in order to seek an asylum in 
some foreign country for himself and his 
expelled brethren. This he found in Italy, 
and now, after a thirty years’ absence, he 
had returned under a regular passport to 
sojourn for awhile in his own land. 

The motives for such a man’s return puz- 
zled me not a little. The ties between him 
and the world were broken. Memory and 
early affections, I thought, could but have 
small hold on him: or was it because the 

ast was so contrasted with the present, 
at it had become still dearer to remem- 
brance ? 

It was not long before I found means to 
introduce myself to him, and discovered him 
to be both an amiable and intelligent man. 
After some conversation, my curiosity soon 
led me to the point. “It is a long way to 
travel hither from Italy, father,” said I, 
‘ and on foot.” 

‘ I have made longer journeys, and for a 
less object,’’ replied he. 

“ True,” I went on, “ this is your native 
land, and whither will not the love of our 
country lead us.’? 

The Capuchin smiled. ‘ I did not come 
for that,’’ suid he. 

‘* Probably you had relations or friends 
whom you remembered with affection,” I 
added ; my curiosity more excited than ever, 

‘ None that I know of,”’ replied the monk, 

You think me very inquisitive,” said I. 

*¢ Not in the least,” he answered; “ I 
am very willing to satisfy you.” 

«¢ Then let me ask you,’’ I continued, “ if 


you came hither for some great religious 

object.’” 
“ Alas! no, my son,”’ he replied. “ You 
jor more® zeal or more in- 


ive me credit 
uence than I possesr.’ 
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country upon a pilgti and then he is 
cys ditinguiched by the * cockle hat and 
sta ? 


“ Yet, surely, you had some motive for 
coming all this way on foot,’’ said 1, put- 
ting it half as a question, half as an esta- 
blished position. 

© Oh, certainly,’ he ae, «JT hada 
motive for my journey, and one that is all- 
sufficient to a native of Britanny. But it 
was not from any great religious or any 
great political motive; nor was it either to 
see my country, my family, or my friends.” 

‘‘ Then for what, in the name of heaven, 
did you come ?’’ exclaimed I. 

“ ~~ manger de la galette,’’ replied the 
monk. 


SACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE SEASONS. 
By the Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D. 


[Tu1s work, a compactly printed volume of. 
some four hundred pages, is devoted to the 
illustration of certain of the leading pheno- 
mena of Winter; the author apparently in- 
tending for the three other seasons as many 
volumes. In plan, the portion before us re- 
sembles Sturm’s Reflexions, in so far that 
it contains a paper for every day of the 
season or thirteen weeks; the Sunday pa- 
007 consisting of religious and moral re- 
exions, generally suggested by the subj 
of discussion on the preceding week. 
topics are claszed as follow: Introductory 
Remarks; Cosmical Arrangements ; the 
the Starry Heavens ; the Mi ; Hy- 
bernation of Plants, of Insects, of Birds, 
and of Quadrupeds; Migration of Fishes ; 
Poe Regi 1) _3 Inhabitants of ~ 
'o ons; Frost; Geology; Night. 
The manner in .which these aabeste ane 
treated is at once entertaining and instruc- 
tive, and full of incidental. anecdote and 
precept j whilst, througheutethe work is 
isplayed a pious and reverential feeling, 
naturally inspired by the.phenomena of the 
season, and the wisdom and goodness of 
the Creator evinced day by day. The style 
is popular, and the pa rarely extendi 
beyond four pages each, are enriched wi 
illustrative quotations from recent works of 


high merit, as, for example, the Bridges 35 


water Treatises. Our specimens are from i 
that portion of the volume which corres. 
sponds, or nearly so, with the day on which 
we write: —] ’ 

Man in Winter— Provisions for his 

‘ comfort. 

It is most interesting to look into the 
various features of that providential admi- 
nistration, by which, under a very peculiar 
and surprising discipline, the progress of 
society 1s advanced, and man rises in the 
scale of moral and intelligent beings. In 
the wants of his natural state, as regards 
the season of winter, we yesterday saw how 
a stimulus is employed, which, i 
doubtless, with other incentives, induces 
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him to seek, first, necessaries, then conve- 
niences, then comforts and luxuries, till he 
draws around him the resources of the 
world, and, by the ever-expanding views of 
an aspiring mind, calls progressively into 
action those mental powers and faculties, 
both in himself and his fellows, which might 
otherwise have lain dormant. 

If, from this view of the exercise given to 
genius and talent, in counteracting the pri- 
vations of winter, we turn to the provisions 
which have been bountifully made, in ex- 
ternal nature, for affording scope to these 
faculties, we shell find additional cause of 
devout admiration. The first thing worthy 
of remark, in this department of the sub- 
ject, is, that speaking generally, the mate- 
rials by which exposure to the inclemency 
of the season may be obviated, lie patent 
and abundant in those climates where such 
inconveniences are liable to be felt. In pro- 
portion as we penetrate into the colder 
regions, animals are found in greater plenty, 
whose coats, of soft and downy fur, fur- 
nished beneficently by their Creator, for 
their own protection, when transferred to 
the human body, defy the bagcon’ storms. 
If we approach still nearer the polar circle, 
we discover a provision’which renders even 
these regions of gloom and intense cold, 
habitable during the severest part of the 
year. The enormous tenants of the icy 
seas, which surround these inhospitable 
eoasts, not only furnish the inhabitants with 
food, but, being enveloped in immense loads 
of fat, yield to them all that is needful, both 
for light and heat, in their dark and chill 
winter months. Nay, the very snow, whic 
clothes Nature as in a winding-sheet, and 
seems to augur nothing but desolation and 
death, is converted, by the ingenuity of man, 
into a comfortable habitation, and thus be- 
comes a preserver of life, and a means of 
enjoyment. ‘i 

Then again, if we speak of fuel, how 
bountiful is Providence in supplying those 
exhaustless forests of pine in the northern 
regions of Europe, and those immense fields 
of coal in Britain, and other similar cli- 
mates, by which frost is charmed away from 
the dwellings of the inhabitants! Can we 
believe it to be without.a beneficent design, 
that such amazing magazines of combus- 
tible matter should be deposited within our 
temperate zones ?.. And does it not add to 
the wonder of this frovision, that coal is 
known to be a vegetable production of a 
climate altogether different from that in 
which it is found,—a climate probably not 
inferior in warmth, and in the power of 
nourishing vegetation, to the most favoured 
of our tropical regions? When, and under 
what circumstances, did that profusion uf 
giguntic trees und plants, cover the face of 
the earth, and luxuriate in the sunshine and 
shower of a blessed climate, which, under 


uy 
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the name of Surturbrand, has erected the 

latform on which northern Iceland rears 
its burning mountain, and spreads its rugged 
hills and plains; and in Britain, the land of 
manufactures, and America, that new coun- 
try, buoyant with youthful enterprise, has 
laid up those amazing stores of fuel, which 
many centuries of human toil and industry 
can scarcely be said to diminish? A mys- 
tery hangs over the subject, which the geo- 
logist, with all his zeal and acuteness, shall 
probably in vain attempt to penetrate; but 
it is enough for our present purpose to 
know the fuct. By whatever natural cata- 
strophe these ancient woods and _ forests 
were submerged, there they are, collected in 
the most convenient localities, at once for 
furnishing the means of comfort during the 
rigours of an ungenial winter, and for af- 
fording facilities to the increase of human 
power, in the cultivation and improvement 
of the arts of life. Is it too much to say, 
that here is the hund of a Paternal Provi- 
dence ? 


Frost— Amusements connected with it. 


A group of school-boys on the surface of 
@ frozen pond or lake, is a most animated 
and interesting spectacle. There is so much 
evidence of real enjoyment in the motions, 
the accents, and the countenances of the 
various individuals who compose it, whether 
they glide along the ice on skates, or by 
means of the more humble instrumentality 
of wooden shoes, fenced with iron, or of a 
staff, armed with a pike, that a spectator, 
accustomed to} reflection, cannot fail to 
recognise, in the happinesss which prevails 
around him, an evidence of a benevolent 
Creator. 

It might, perhaps, appear ludicrous, were 
I to assert that ice is formed smooth and 
hard, for the purpose of affording means of 
healthy and exhilarating sport to the young; 
and I might be reminded, that this is just 
the form which the crystallizing process 
takes in other instances, and the natural 
result of its laws. Be it so: but still it is 
impossible to deny, that the youthful mind 
is so framed as to take pleasure in the exer- 
cises which the smooth und level surface of 
the ice affords; and surely we do not go 
beyond the bounds of legitimate inference, 
when we assert, that this is one of the bene- 
volent contrivances by which the rigours of 
winter are softened, whether the aduptation 
lie in the polished surface of the frozen 
plain, or in the buoyancy of the youthful 
mind, or in both. This observation may be 
greatly extended ; for there is scarcely any 
object with which we are surrounded, that 
is not, to.the well-constituted mind, a source 
of enjoyment. In the young, this is more 
conspicuous, because the pleasurable feel- 
ing lies‘neurer the surface, and is more 
easily excited, and expressed more empha- 
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tically, by outward signs. But it would be loaded with snow, and whose tops bend over 
a great mistake to measure the relative en- with the burden, and looks upon the foot- 
joyments of childhood and manhood by their steps of the rabbit who has leaped along 
external expression, or to suppose that na- over the ground, he feels the same pleasure, 
ture, even in its most familiar aspects, does though he indicates it by riding on in silent 
not present us many objects of interest, and musing, instead of uttering exclamations of 
of agreeable sensation, to those who are in delight. Can you explain this pleasure? Is 
the meridian of life, or even verging towards there any describable pleasure in a great ex- 
the shades of evening, as to those who panse of white? Is the form of the trees, 
flutter in the morning sunshine. or the beauty of their foli improved by 
If the ice afford to the school-boy the joy their snowy mantle? No! explanation 
of gliding swiftly on its smooth expanse, it is, that God, who formed the laws of nature, 
is not niggardly of its amusements to the formed also the human heart; and has so 
more sedate minds of the mature in age. To adapted the one to the other, as to, promote, 
every northern country, some amusement on in every variety of mode, the enjoyment of 
the ice is familiar; and, among these, that the beings he has made. There is no end to 
of curling may be mentioned as the game the kinds of enjoyment which God has thus 
pe | prized in many districts of Scot- opened to us every where. They are too nu- 
and; and also, if I mistake not, in the merous to be named; and uno intellectual 
Netherlands ; from which latter country it philosopher has ever undertaken the hopeless 
seems to have been originally derived. task of arranging them.” 
These are but single instances of the 
means of enjoyment, which brighten the THE CHRONICLE OF GARGANTUA. 


gloom of winter. The benevolent Parent of  ghowing how he took the Great Bells of Notre 
nature enables the human mind to find a “fone. v 


source of pleasure, as I have said, almost in (From Crichton, by the Author of Rookwoud.) 

every thing. Who has not felt his heart ex- Gnanpeovsren was a toper boon, as Rabelais will 
with an undefinable delight, when he ye, 

has beheld the fantastic forms into which, bate ky time, got drunk with his old wife 

during severe weather, the frozen spray or Right royally the bout began, (no queen was more 

drippings of a cascade throw themselves, and punctilious ' 

when he has given loose reins to his fancy, = pes) on chitterlings, botargos, g/xde- 

in tracing crystal grottoes and temples, and — ging Caramari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo 

spires, in the endless, but always elegant va- yey licked their lips, they cut their quipe—e flask 

rieties of the architecture which the wizard then each selected ; 

Frost had reared ? The very icicles dependant And ‘<i Greek, as satin sleek, their gullets 

from the eaves of the houses, as they glance umected. secmee 

in the morning sun, are not beheld without ®#%% sve andl jest, the flask they p mere 











P é r , away the wine went, 7 
a pleasing emotion; and a higher gratifica- 0 most pectedly Queen Gargamelle’s 
tion to the taste is afforded in contemplating confinement ! 


the white expanse of the snow as it spreads __ Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo ! 


_ its bright and colourless carpet over the Nosooner was Gargautua born, than from his infant 


fields, and lies thick on the bending hedges Aros." Me, melodious ery to his nurse to bring 
and trees, while, at the horizon, the cold, the bottle! 


marble outline of the distant hills, swelling Whereat Grandgousier much rejoiced—as it seemed 
in the softened light, is finely contrasted 4 certain sign of a humour fine for most immoderate 
with the dark blue of the serene and cloud- drinking ! : 

less sky. Mr. Abbott, a pleasing and ami- _Siug, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo ! 
able American writer, ae touched very Gayane shot up like a tower some city looking 


beautifully on the ‘ thousand ingenious con- oe 
trivances, as he calls them, which God has Mi full.meou visage in the clouds, leagues off yo 


planned and executed to make — happy;” His pe person he arrayed—I do vot mean to 
and he alludes, among other things, to the men et yo 
enjoyments of ‘winter, in a few sentences, We een buried: 


which will form an appropriate conclusion to —_ Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo! 
this paper. Around his waist Gargantua braced a belt of silk 
“ You can give no reason,” says he, “why bespangled ; 


the heart of a child is filled with such joyous And from his hat, as a platter, flat, « long, bine 

lee, when the first snow-flakes descend. ana down his hip, ‘like the mast of ship, a rapier 
ere is no very special beauty in the sight; huge descended, 

and there are no very well-defined hopes of With a dagger one eg sash between, all for 

ulides or rides, to enthen ands joy. At fifty, wile Cote optanent golynoly, golynolo! 

the gladness is not exp 80 unequivo- tua grow, that he talked 

ay, but yet, when the gravest philosopher ? ane pe ise Ee 

are 


tides through a wood, whose boughs For logic, with a sophister,; hight Tubal Holofernes, 
a Pid 
uf & 
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seedy, 
Who the “ est” andthe “ Pars” 
Sobelin de Brill prey 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo! 
A monstrous mare Gargantua rode—a black, Numi- 
dian courser— 

A beast ie agg of filly or foal, was never seen 
Great look’d small its by her side— 
een ie mall as an by her si 
Her tail was like the spire'at Langes—her mane like 


gout. woven ! 

Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo ! 
Upon this mare Gargautua rode until he came to 
ae ee ee ee rather 
The thundering bells of Notre Dame he took from 

he n round his great mare's neck in 
the sight of all the le | 

Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo;! 
Now ‘what Gargantua did beside, { shall pass by 


; notice, 
As well as the absurd harangue of that wiseacre Ja- 


notus ; 
But the tells that the thundering bells Brag- 
od gat. in the wad ot''N tre. Dame they 
din the towers o' ame are 
4 swinging to this day, sir! 


Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynolo, golynolo! 
Now the great deeds of Gargantua—how his father's 
den i flow with thei yes i 

i th their staves scrips, ina 

: leat he swallowed— nba 
How he got blind druuk with a worthy monk, Friar 
*  Johuny of the Funnels— : ; 
And made huge cheer. till. the wine and beer flew 
> abdut-his canip in tanuele— ‘ 

Sing, Carimari, carimara! yolynoly, golynolo ! 
How he took to wife, to cheer his life, fat Badebee 

, the moper, bu ; 

And by her begat a lusty biat, Pautagruel, the 
r— 

And other Com, as the story sings, too long to. 


“finda 3 . 
Are they uot writ with matchless wit, by Alcofribas 
Nasier ?¢ 


Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo! 
© The anagram of Francois Rabelais. 
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Acoustic Chair.—Mr. Dick, of Glasgow, 
ia his Christian Philosopher, thinks it highly 
probable that, by means of acoustic tunnels, 
a clergyman sitting in his own room in Edin- 
burgh, might address a congregation in 
Musselburgh, or Dalkeith, or even in Glas- 

w. And Mr. Curtis, the inventor of man 

jous instruments applicable to the sci- 
ince, when speaking vty Physiology and 
Diseases of the Ear, asserts that intelligence 
might be conveyed by his acoustic chair, 
from: St. Jamen’s to the houses of Lords and 
Commons, and from London to the Castle at 
Windsor. ‘On the sanie principle, a song 
sung at the Italian Opera House, might be 
heard at all the other theatres in London; 
and Mr. Wheatstone has actually performed 
something of this kind. In these days of 
universal nts, might not these sug- 





ions be turned to further and good ac- 
count ?— Literary Gazette. 
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In Latin, too, he lessons took from a {tutor old aud - 





Tame hes. — Tame bullfinches 
have been known, (says Buffon,) to wwe 
from the aviary, and live at liberty in t 
woods for a whole year, and then to recollect 
the voice of the person who had reared them, 
return to her, never more to leave her. 
Others have been known, which, when forced 
to leave their first master, have died of 
gtief. These birds remember very well, and 
often too well, any one who has. injured; 
them. One of them having been thrown 
down, with his cage, by some of the lowest: 
order of people, did, not seem, ‘at first, much: 
disturbed by it; but afterwards, it would fall 
into convulsions as soon as it saw auy, shab-. 
bily dressed person; and it died in one-of 
these fits, eight months after the first acci- 
dent. A bullfinch, belonging to a lady, 
being subject to very frightful dreams, which 
made it fall from: its perch, and beat itself in 
the cage, no sooner heard the .affectionate, 
voice of its mistress than, notwithstanding 
the darkness of the night, it became imme~ 
diately tranquil, and -reaseended its perch to, 
sleep again. It was very fond of chickweed, 
and as soon as it perceived one bringing: it 
to him,. however much.care was taken to pre- 
vent it finding it easily, it would show its joy 
yy its.actions and cries.” -—Bechstei: 
irds. ote, ». SHE. 
Miles Coverdale, the:first publisher of the’ 
entire. bible ‘in English,‘ was buried ander 
the communion table inthe parish church of 
St.. Bartholomew, ‘Threadneedle-street, : as 
appears by the register in that church. He 


. Was interred February:19, 1568, 
‘ Dry Rot.—We endeavoured to make some- © 


thing out of the report: of a committee of 
learned men who iavestigated this impor- 
tant subject at the Admiralty a short time 
ago, but we were entirely at a loss to ascer- 
tain whether the preparation used by Mr. 


. Kyan was recommended for adoption or not. 


However, whether it was or was not, a 

to have had but little influence on its bei 
pretty generally’ introduced; for we find it 
tecommended on all hands, and we believe 
that none of the evils expected to arise from 
it have been discovered in the Samuel En- 
derby, which: ship’ was entirely saturated 
with it—Nautical Magazine. (See Mirror, 
vol. xxvi.,p. 259.) 





With our next Number, 
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